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ROSE BELL. 


Ir is only very recently that the fact of opéras bouffes 
being, after all, musical performances, has been recognised 
by English managers, and that some attempt has been 
made to obtain artists who can sing, for the principal 
characters. At first ordinary burlesque actresses were 
thrust into the leading parts, but of late years a great 
improvement has taken place in this respect, and several 
new singers have come to the front, foremost among whom 
is the subject of the present memoir. 

Madame “ Rose Bell ”"—the name, we must explain, is 
amere nom de thédtre—is a native of France, and was 
born in Paris. She belongs to an old Breton family, 
one of the members of which is well-known in Paris as an 
eminent minature painter. At the age of thirteen Rose 
Bell—owing to family reverses—was destined by her 
parents for the stage, and with that idea entered as a 
pupil at the Imperial Conservatoire of Paris, where she 
studied both in the musical and dramatic sections, under 
the direction of the celebrated teachers Bordogni, Levas- 
seur, Regnier, and Samson. So great was the progress 
she made, that only after three years study two engage- 
ments were offered to her, one from M. Thierry, then 
director of the Comédie Frangaise, and another by the 
director of the Grand Opera. She chose the latter, and 
when she was only sixteen and a-half years of age, made 
her first appearance in the part ef Catarina, the leading 
soprano in Halévy’s Reine de Chypre, the tenor 
part being sung by the celebrated Roger, then the leading 
tenor of the gr opera. At the s same establishment 
she sang several seasons, appearing in the leading soprano 
parts of such works as Le Trouvére (Il Trovatore), Le 
Comte Ory, La Favorita, and Guillaume Tell. Her en- 
gagement lasted for four years, and she was then engaged 
by M. Calzado, the director of the Théatre Italien. Her 
career in Italian opera was of pes aes gs short dura- 
tion. She appeared i in one part only, that of Desdemona 
in Otello, a part always associated in the mind of a 
Parisian dilettante with the name of Madame Borghi 
Mamo, being supported by the Othello of Signor Tam- 
berlik. The failure of M. Calzado, and his retirement 
from the management of the Théatre Italien, left Rose 
Bell at liberty, and she accepted an offer from the mana- 
ger of La Scaia, at Milan, to appear at his theatre. On 
her arrival in Italy she found everything in a state of the 
greatest confusion. The revolution had broken out, the 
manager had been thrown into prison, and the principal 
tenor had been struck by a bullet and killed on the spot. 
Naturally, operatic performances were the last thing to be 
thought of, the theatre was closed, and Rose Bell was a 
second time left without an engagement, and returned 
to Paris. 

In 1867, when La Grande Duchesse was in the full tide 
of its success, and all Paris was speaking in the most 
eulogistic terms of the fascinations of Madame Schneider, 
Rose Bell, on the recommendation of the well-known 
Parisian musical publisher, M. Brandus, went to see the 
new opera. Madame Schneider at that time reigned 
almost alone on the Parisian stage, the acknowledged 
queen of that realm of art, which Offenbach had discovered 
and appropriated to himself. Few of the singers who 
have since arisen to dispute her pre-eminence were then 
at all famous. Madame Judic had not emerged from the 
classic shades of the Alcazar: Madlle. 
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the Variétés for the spectacular splendours of the Porte 
St. Martin: Mdlle. Desclauzas confined herself to fééries 
at the Chatelet, and the star of gy Zulma Bouffar 
had not yet appeared above the horizon. But the operatic 
stage was thronged with cteste ; ; Mdile. Nilsson was 
drawing crowds to the Théatre Lyrique, and Madame 
Galli-Marié, first of all lyric comedians, held almost 
supreme sway at the Opera Comique. A visit to M, 


Offenbach decided Rose Bell to adopt op era boufte as her 


future line of art, though at the same time she was willing 
to play occ asionally in comic opera. An engagement Was 
Pl rocured for her at the ahi Royal of Lie; ge, to play 
in opera bouffe, in company with M. Offenbach’s leading 
tenor, Dupuis, the creator of Fritz, of Paris, of Falsacapp 
and many other well-known characiers. A week sufficed to 
make the new singer mistress of the music of her part, 
and Rose Bell made her first appearance in opera bouffe 
as the capricious heroine of La Grande Duchesse, 
Hitherto she had appeared under her family name, but 
she now changed it, and has ever since played under the 
name, by which she has been invariably known in England, 
of Rose Bell. 
At Liége the 
by 
home 


and 


she excited much enthusiasm among 
students of that town, who evinced their h 
awaiting her at the stage door, and attending her 
in procession. From thence she went to Bordeaux 
Marseilles, and other principal cities of the soutl 
France. During this tour she was engag 
to appear in opera bouffe, singing, however, in the 
French versi d not in “ adaptations ”’ 
tions.”” Her at success was at New 
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York, where 
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first gre 


she appeared as Drogan in Genevieve de Brabant, a part 
in which she was always very popular. ‘The enthusiasm 
of the Americans surpassed that of the Litgeois. Not 
only was the stage covered with bouquets, and the singer 
encored over and over again, till one began to repeat 
instinctively— 
“ There’s a bower of roses by Ecndemeer’s stream 
And the nightingale sings in it all tl ht lo 


took the form of sesnantl ng a with a om +, covered 
with bouquets of flowers, the bridle and trappings being 
composed of wreaths of camellias, mixed with Parma 
violets. 

After a stay of six months in New York ‘“ Rose Bell” 
fell ill. For atime she struggled bravely against indispo- 
sition, and on several occasions sang her part seated ina 
chair, but she was at last forced to succumb. She relin- 


engagement and returned to France. 

was engaged to appear at 
But there was one difficulty, 
she could neither read, speak, nor understand a single 
word of English, and she had only a month in which to 
study the language. In this emergency she determined to 
learn simply the pronunciation of the various words and 
her cues, trusting to her stage tact and musical knowledge 
to complete her performance. Fortunately for her, too, s she 


quished her 
At the end of last year sh 
our own Opera Comique. 


met with = assistance from an English actor, who, 
with unwearying patience, taught her line by line the words 

oh 
of her aaa Two rehearsals alone were allowed her with 


the band, and in the early part of this year Rose Bell made 
her first appearance on an English stage Fleur de 
Noblesse, in Farnie’s adaptation of L’2il Crévé. Het 
reception on the English stage was by no means commen- 
surate with her successes in France and America. The 
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faulty pronun- 
eagerness to 


critics fastened on her foreign accent and 
ciation of the words, overlooking, in their 


censure, the many artistic parts of the performa ince. Her 
next appearance was as E neuerrand in The Bohemians, in 
ma ade a great hit in the drinking song, , though 





inging of the love d 


Her last part at the 
Woi nderfi l Duck, a dismal adz 





uets was not much appre 
Opera Comique was as 


apta 
Ay ta 


ciated. 
Spaniello in The 
the well-known opera of M. Jonas, to which even her sing- 


ing failed to impart any permanent vitality. From the 
Opera Comique she went to ) the Alhambra to sing in La 
Belle Héline, her artistic performance in which, contrasting 
strongly with the rough an ‘ prepa acting of her associates, 


7 





has been noticed ver y recen itly in our columns 

Since her first appearance Mdlle. Rose Bell has estab- 
lished herself as a firm favourite. The French accent is 
fast disappearing, and remains only to add charm and 
piquancy to her singing, while, even with this drawback, 
the words of her songs are, thanks to the accuracy and 
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id intelligible 
Her early 


far more distinct 
sh singers. 


. > 4 - » aalsces — 
clearness of her delivery, 


than those of the majority of Englis 


training at the Paris Conservatoire has borne fruit in the 
finish and ease of her singing. Her voice is flexible, 
powerful, and of far greater compass than would be guessed 


hearing her merely in the parts in which she has 


from 
appeared in this country, and her singing is free from that 
pe uliar shrillness, and that excessive use of the vibrato, 
which are so noticeable in many of the singers of the 


French school. The ont part in which she has appeared 


isthat of Paris in La Belle Héléne, her singing in which 
isadmirable, her phrasing in the song of the three god- 
desses, and, indeed, throughout the opera, being almost 


Indeed, her delivery of a short phrase in the 
d Grand Augur reveals him- 


faultless. 


1€ Suppose 


self as the shepherd Paris, is perfection itself. As an 
actress, Mdlle. Rose Bell’s example may be held up as 
model for many others to imitate. Always refined and 


graceful in whatever part 


to draw applause by questionable tricks of manner, but 
confines herself, with true French thoroughness, to bring- 
ing out by legitimate means the true significance of the 


character she is playing 
It has often been o 
loses no caste by un 
the contrary, he is abl 
rate importance 
singer and an artistic actress loses no reputation by under- 
taking such parts as those which Mdlle. Rose Bell plays, 
but that the their receiving an 
quate interp1 pupil of Bordogni 
and | Regnier, he Grand Oper a— 
who might, but { have been a shining 


served that an actor of the first rank 
lertaking a small part, but that, on 
e to raise a third-rate part to first- 


stage gains greatly by ade- 

yretation. We 
the youthful débitante 

yr her musical wld 


> 
lcome ne 


wy 
Wwe 


light of that unrivalled body of actors, the Comédie 
Francaise—with not the less heartiness because the parts 


she has hitherto appeared in have been scarcely worthy of 


her undoubted talents. 
>. = 
SKETCHES OF LIFE IN FIJI. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MONTBARD. 


PART VII. 


And so we may say that an accomplished | 
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plani the planks for flooring. Jur carpenters’ tools 
were a constant source of wonder and delight to them; 
the.old chief, even, who was always supposed to main- 
tain a certain amount of dignity in the presence of his 
subjects, sometimes screamed with delight as long 


ng 


a 


shaving came curling out of the plane. 


tion of | 


‘“ Meke- 
At 


from sundown till ten o'clock, their 
neighbourhood. 


At night, 
Meke” could be heard over the whole 


| ten ali retired to their houses, and half-an-hour afterwards 


a dead silence reigned throughout the town, broken only 
by the occasional scream of some restless parrot in the 
tree-tops. 

On Sun days of course no work was done. The mission- 
aries have alread y taught the natives that ** Singa Tambou” 
is a day on which n one shall work, a commandment which 





they find no difficulty in keeping, for it suits their natures 
well very Sunday morning a native t teacher, dressed in 
his hme clothing, a white shirt—the front well starched 
| and ironed—carrying a large Bible under his arm, arrived 
from Wai Levou to give religious struction ‘he 
church was the shade of a large tree, at the foot of 
which the preacher took his stand, the congregation 
sauntering up one by one, some with their clubs, some 
witb their guns, some with their fire-sticks for lighting 


| a low, 
a | 


she appears, she never attempts | 


For three weeks while the men were at work, we hardly 


house was crowded the whole 


idling, or 


had an hour’s peace ; our 


or 


day long with them, smoking 


1.° a 
watching us | 


their cigarette, and squatting down around him. 


A hymn about fifteen verses long, sung to a drawling, 
monotonous tune—a faint imitation of the morning hymn 
opened the service. After this a long prayer was said, 


which the word * Pafalangi”’ 
occasionally the ‘*‘ Amen” 


Then selecting his text, 


n 
al 


was frequently heard, and 
of some repentant old sinner. 
and reading it out in the pre- 
scribed form, the preacher commenced his sermon. He 
paused for a moment, as if collecting his ideas, then care- 
fully laying down his Bible beside him, he commenced i 

husky voice, to explain the subject to his listeners ; 
gradually his voice grew louder and louder; as he warmed 
up to his work he began to gesticulate fur ranted, 


d 


" , ly, 
10uS!5 9 


bawled at the top of his voice, and became so excited 
towards the end, that had he not fortunately laid his 
Bible down he would inevitably have thrown it at the 
heads of some of his congregation, for most of them 
seemed to be perfectly indifferent as to what he was 
talking about, but continued quietly to smoke their 


cigarettes, and have their quiet little chat. 

Hardly was the house finished before the old chief came 
for his £10, so eager was he to get the “ Lavo ni papa 1]- 
angi’’ in his hands. After counting it over about a dozen 
times, and showing it to his men, he tied it up in his sulu 
for want of a better pocket. 
dinner, 


‘ 
10 


Before he took his departure we invited him 
a compliment which seemed to please him much, for to do 


honour to the occasion he dressed himself in a clean, 
blue, Crimean shirt. The fare was but salt beef, yams, 
and hard biscuits, which he did his best to enjoy, but 
which must have sorely tried his old, toothless gums. The 


knife and fork, too, seemed to be a great troub! e to him; 
he could not find his way to his mouth well with a fork 
in his hand, and was fain at last to lay it down and take 
to his fingers. It was a poor dinner to set before a king, 
even of the Cannibal Islands, but until the planter has got 
a good stock of poultry around him, salt junk (otherwise 
beef), varied occasionally by Australian preserved meats, 
forms his staple food; with exception of a kid now 
and then, a joint fresh cat thing a 
planter’s table. 


1 
the 
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Though animal food is scarce, there is no lack of vege- 
tables. Yams will keep for nearly twelve months, and 
except in times of scarcity, other vegetables, such as taro, 
sweet potatoes, etc., can be purchased cheaply from the 
natives, as also bread-fruit, ifi nuts, arrowroot, etc., when 
in season ; and should these fail, as sometimes happens 
when the plantations have been laid waste by a hurricane, 
the cocoa-nut still remains—a fruit by no means to be 
despised. 











MONTBARD. 








A NATIVE PREACHER, 


It is one of the most useful trees the native possesses. 
The young nuts in the green state afford him a deliciously 
refreshing drink, the old ones serve him for food for him- 
self, his pigs, and fowls, and yield him oil, too, with little 
trouble. With the leaves he makes mats for his houses, 
sails for his canoes, and baskets to carry his burdens in. 
The outside husk of the old nut he plaits into string for 
fastening his houses, and into ropes for his canoes; and 
the tree when it has ceased to bear, being long and smooth 
in the stem, makes him capital bridges to cross rapid 
streams, good logs for fences, and excellent fire-wood. 





Of the other fruits indigenous to the country, the only 
two worthy of mention are the banana and the “wie,” a 
fruit the size and colour of an orange, and between a 
peach and a pine-apple in flavour. 

Many people in Europe imagine that fruits of a deli. 
cious kind are to be met with everywhere in the tropics, 
and can with difficulty be made to believe that in a cold, 
moist climate like England, greater delicacies can be pro. 
duced by cultivation and care than Nature brings forth by 
the aid of an ardent sun and the virgin soil of tropical 
countries; but such is the fact. Oranges, lemons, and 
pine-apples grow wild, but are flavourless compared with 
those of Europe. 

With food growing, so to speak, at our very doors, and 
requiring but little cultivation, with a soil capable of 
producing almost anything, and summer weather nearly 
all the year, only one thing is wanting to make a home 
comfortable—a little more intellectual society. The 
islands are as yet little populated by white men, and 
plantations are sometimes far apart. Men, leading iso. 
lated lives, cut off almost entirely from their fellow-beings, 
become after a time boorish and selfish, and a few years 
of such an existence unfits them quite for civilised life. 

At the beginning of the year I was compelled through 
sickness to take a trip to Levuka. My partner had some 
few months before suffered severely from a kind of low 
fever, prevalent at times amongst the Europeans, from 
which he recovered with difficulty, and feeling the same 
symptoms approaching, I determined to avoid the evil, if 
possible, by a change of air and scene, and a nourishing 
diet. 

During my stay in the town, amongst other Christmas 
sports, a regatta was got up by the inhabitants, the most 
amusing feature in which was a race between six or eight 
large double canoes. The winning canoe was the property 
of a white man, a resident of the town, who to make sure 
of the race had adopted a very cunning but by no means 
a fair stratagem toward the natives. Knowing that in- 
feriors are compelled to hold their chiefs in great respect, 
he had invited a powerful chief on board his canoe to sail 
in the race with him, and by getting the lead in starting 
easily managed to keep it till the end of the race for the 
natives in the other canoes dared not pass the leading one 
so long as their chief was on board. 

A fortnight in Levuka soon re-established my health, 
and on my return to the bay I found the plantation had 
not been neglected in my absence. A new cotton house 
stood by the side of our dwelling, a strong palisade had 
been erected round the homestead, and the best part of the 
plantation had been weeded. Weeding was simply cutting 
off the grass close to the ground with long knives (making 
grass as the natives call it) and as weeds grow apace 
in Fiji, this had to be done every six weeks, or the young 
cotton bushes would soon have been choked. Our plan- 
tation we looked upon at length as an established fact. We 
had about 25 acres planted, and ground cleared for more, 


and were looking forward to our first picking in a few | 


months. But discontent began to creep in amongst our 
men, many of their companions had run away from the 
neighbouring plantations, and many were not long in fol- 
lowing their example, leaving us to work our plantation 4s 
best we could. 

After about a fortnight, by an application to the chief on 
the part of all the planters, the men were returned, and for 
some time worked as well asever. But other troubles wel 
in store for us. 
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We were now in the hurricane months, and all were pre- | had taken their. departure, and those that remained rode 
paring as best they could for the expected blow. In Levuka | with two anchors down. 

| all large houses were firmly lashed down with chains and At every change in the wind, at every threatening aspect 

| ropes ; all ships that could possibly clear out of the harbour | of the weather, our aneroid barometer was anxiously con- 
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sulted. For a long time we were kept in suspense, fearing | in the country; the naturals, of course, in their ignorance 
the storm would come upon us suddenly, but hoping that | blame the latter for having brought them, but from close 
the country might escape a blow that year, for hurricanes | observation by men who have witnessed several, it has 
are not an annual occurrence. been found that for several years these hurricanes have 

It is a curious fact with regard to them that they were | been travelling further and further to the southward, till the 
unknown to the natives before the arrival of the white man | years 1870 and 1871, when their course took a northerly 
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NATIVES BUILDING. 


direction, and it is supposed that having reached their most ; poured forth at times torrents of rain, accompanied by 
southern limit they are now receding “northward, and in a| strong squalls from the southward and eastward, the wind 
few years Fiji will lie to the south of the track, and may | gre dually working round to the north, the quarter whence 
Possibly remain a century without being visited by one. it blows the strongest. The two following days looked 

On the 17th of March the weather “began to look very | still more gloomy. The elements were evidently preparing 
threatening, heavy clouds gathered over the bay, and | a “ grand coup.” 
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On Sunday night, as may easily be imagined, neither of | 


EASY CHAIR NOTES. 


=— 


us slept. The wind roared in fury round our house, | 
making it shake again, the bamboo rafters bent like reeds | oe a 
under the enormous pressure, as squall followed squall. | VI. I 
At midnight the barometer registered 29.20, and from then A CORRESPONDENCE in the Athenzum ventilates a new | ° 
till daylight slowly but surely descended. literary grievance, viz., the practice of some person or | / 
The night was a long and anxious one, and when at | persons unknown—not inaptly termed ‘ literary sharks” — . 
last day day broke it showed a wretched scene around us. | of advertising for serial stories, etc., and then calmly : 
The pallisade enclosing our houses lay flat on the ground. appropriating what is sent, ignoring applications for } d 
Cotton-bushes torn up by the roots were carried by the restitution, and apparently remaining masters of the h 
wind in all directions. The large ifi trees were completely | situation. The gentleman who introduced the subject , = 
stript of their leaves; the cocoa-nuts, like the reed in the was not over wise in sending a second contribution to the . 
storm, ‘‘bent but broke not,” though their long heavy | same address from which his first despoiler hailed ; but “ 
leaves wore a very tattered look. Our cook-house was | that does not affect the fact that the grievance is a real 
blown down—no chance of even a cup of coffee to warm us. | one, and we warn inexperienced writers accordingly. We 
Our other houses stood yet, but threatened to follow suit | ourselves knew of a similar case, only the lady whose 
as every gust came sweeping down the hill-side. About | manuscript had been stolen was an energetic person, and A 
eight o'clock the wind suddenly chopped round to the | managed to worry the robber out of her property. It is b 
north, and seemed to blow with redoubled fury. The | too bad that there should be no redress for such an evil, ' 
waters in the bay, which seldom had a ripple, were rolling | meanwhile we can only suggest to the victims that they ; 


in waves on to the beach. Instead of the end, we saw it 
was only the beginning of the worst. | 
The large house we considered no longer a safe place, 


should, on failure of obtaining any answer, formally with. 
draw their contribution, claiming the copyright. as 
What is an “amateur author?” Now-a-days he seems 


the rafters already gave signs of yielding, so we stood 
outside under the verandah, whence we could escape on 
the slightest notice. 

Towards noon our fowl-house was blown inside out, 
leaving our poultry to shelter themselves as best they could 
beneath the ruins, and soon afterwards, giving us barely 
time to escape, the corner of the verandah under which we 


stood was blown up by the wind, in spite of the strong | 
lashings of wild vine stems with which we had secured it | 


to posts in the ground. Immediately afterwards the whole 
length of the verandah fell in. The next gust blew the 
windward side of the roof in, and the leeward side out, 


to be a person who is not at all above being paid: witness 


| the standing advertisement about a “high-class monthly 


magazine,” which is addressed to such nondescripts. For 
our own part, we protest most strongly against the en- 
couragement of ‘amateur authors.” It is their tribe that 
vexes the world with such floods of unendurable. twaddle 
in the way of novels, and so-called poems. Literature is 
a serious art, needing careful learning and much study; 
not a thing to be taken up as a relief from the monotony 
of crotchet or accounts. What should we think of anyone 
who announced himself as an amateur doctor, or tutor, 
or preacher ?—and the work of an honest author is much 


carrying the ridge-pole with it, which in its fall completely | akin to the labours of all of these professions! And there pa 
crushed the yam-house which stood behind. | is another evil attaching to this dilettante authorship; it we 
Two houses at one blow—the elements had no mercy | takes the bread out of the mouths of men who find it hard di 


The cotton-house and our men’s buré were the Let the cobbler stick to his 





on us. ; enough to get along as it is. ec 
only shelter left, and the former, being no longer protected | last. Amateur critics, and essayists, and “ poets,” for- b 
from the force of the wind by or igs house, threatened to | sooth, are as great a curse to literature as the regular | 
fall every moment. Our men’s hut being a long low | hack contributor with “a name,” and have not his excuse; th: 
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in January, and published in shilling monthly parts ; also | 


per bottle.—Vide The Ladies, July 20th, 1872.—[Apvrt.] 
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Music of the 
have in 


"Puture,” by 


“ Richard Wagner, and the 
preparation 


Franz Huffer. Messrs. Iongmans 


a book which will be o: _— antiquarian and local 
interest, ‘‘ A History of the Castles, Mansions, and Seats 
of Western Sussex,” by Dudley George Cary Elwes, 


sat also of county genealogies, and deals 
157 different parishes ; the 


F.S.A.; it will tr 
with no less than 
are by Messrs. F. Batterbury and W. 
don, architects. Fancy a medium in Vermont, U.S., 
having undertaken the completion of “ Edwin Drood,’ 
instructed by the spirit of Charles Dickens! Next we 
may hope for continuations of ‘ Christabel,” and ‘‘ Hype- 


rion,” and to hear 
““Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canaee to wife.” 


Ve have not yet had the opportunity of studying Mr. 
Alfred Austin’s new poem, “ Rome or Death,’ a any 
book by the author of ‘“*Madonna’s Child” demands 
thoughtful and loving study from anyone who would 
speak of it fittingly ; we look forward to an unusual treat. 

The Institute of Painters in Water-Colours opened its 
gallery for the private view on Saturday, December 6th, 
with a good exhibition. The election of the new Royal 
Academician is now definitely fixed for the 22nd inst. 

What curious ideas some people must have! Here are 


three critics, one of whom thinks it matter for wonder 
that, a mother being ‘ rubiono’’—high-polite for ‘ red- 
haired ""—her children should be the same. A second 


thinks a low forehead a defect in a woman—did he ever 


see an antique statue? Whilst a third hails as an im- 
provement the omission of Letitia’s minuet from the 
Belle’s Stratagem, at the Strand Theatre! ‘Talking of 
that, why cannot we be permitted to see some of our old 


favourite comedies, ‘without that detrimental compression ? 
One such play in its entirety would make a good evening’s 
amusement; is it absolutely sary that our spirits 
raised by the wit of our ancestors, should afterwards be 
depressed by the more or less idiotic “bu ; 
contemporary writers? We are very glad to hear, by-the- 
bye, that one of our comedians, Mrs. Mellon, has 
shaken herself free from the shackles of mel l 
the like, is coming out at the Hay l 

which is her proper sphere. Why could not the ma: 
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ment revive Sir Robert Howard's Committee, with 
Mellon as “‘ Mrs. Day ?”—Peg Woffington’s great part 
Bow Street is to be ‘she xn of its splendours! The 

court, rendered famous by the memories of our greatest 

English novelist, Henry Fielding, and his only less cel 

brated brother, Sir John, is to be moved to C 

Leicester Square; it is enough to make Tow 





walk! Probably, few who pass the costume 
Opera House of to-day, are aware how many men of note 
have lived in Bow Street; why should not tablets on the 
ralls record the re sidences 5 0 of the author of ** Tom Jones,”’ 
of f Wycherl ey, Grinling Gibbons, and Sir Godfrey Knellei 
And another inscription 7 ht be ‘“‘Here stood Will 
Coffee-house.” We are not going to cry over this removal 
of the police-court, but we do say that it will be a burning 
shame if the authorities of Lincoln’s Inn are allowed to pull 
down the Gate House in Chancery Lane! It is all non- 
sense to say that they want the room for new chambers, 
there is ple aty of space about the Inn without destroying 
the only really intere ting part of it! The Gate House 
dates from the reign of Henry VII, when the King’s 


reasurer of the household, Sir ‘Thomas Lovell, erected it, 


illustrations | 
Penstone, of Lon- | 


oak doors as are the same that were put up in 1564, 
the sixth year of Queen Elizebeth. Cannot some arche- 
ologist interpose, and save this old relic of Old London? 
Not to be behind their neighbours, the good people up 
Islington way are going to tear down the ‘ Angel,” and 
build a big play-house on the site—no doubt because 
Sadler's Wells has been such a brilliant success of late 
years ! 

There is sad news from Germany, ifit be true. Wagner's 
new Theatre at Bayreuth is said to have shown symptoms 
of insecurity, on account of the nature of the soil—it seems 
strange that such an important undertaking should have 
been begun, without proper examination into so vital a 
point! Handel’s Belshazzar, for which we expressed a 
wish some weeks ago, has been performed at Glasgow, by 
the Tonic-sol-fa Choral Society ; we wish the Glaswegians 
would lend the Londoners a little of their public spirit! 
Lulli and his contemporaries are about to be rescued from 
oblivion by the manager of the Odéon in Paris. The 
orchestra, as specially arranged to suit the music, is to 
consist only of eight stringed instruments, one flute, and 
one oboe! Rather a contrast to the orchestras demanded 
by the ‘‘ musicians of the future!” By the bye, what is a 
‘“‘tam tam?” Berlioz stipulated for such an instrument, 
and we always thought it was that thing like a papier 


ary the 


maché pillow-case that the Malay howls to so dismally ! 
Surely, Berlioz could not have wanted that ! 

Things are coming to a pretty pass! MHere is the 
‘“‘Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company,” rising to a 


manifesto, in the best imperial style, to the effect that after 
the 31st December, ‘‘they will cease to supply you with 
Gas under the agreement between you and themselves !”’ 


however, that if good, they will let us 


It seems, we are 
have a little on their own terms—which are not stated 


provided we agree to accept those terms. Sowe are in the 
dark. And the new Post Office regulation will be a great 
public boon! We are not to be allowed to have our own 
letters left ‘till c l for” any this arises 
from a proper Ministerial horror of clandestine correspon- 
Oh, how good, how moral we shall all become 
aternal system of meddling! 


nore ; of course, 


dence. 
under this wise 





. 2 
LONDON LETTERS 


y be considerec ie of the oddities of —_ 





7 
t a) 

nai 1 that its later forms are but petitions of its olde 
ones. The first } list has not been discovered 
perhaps the Di ily 7 raph y unearth him—and 
whether he wrote shorthand in cuneiform style, or made 
notes by means of quipus-knots, must for the present 
remain a mystery English history does not put him 
further back than the Henries, but he must have existed, 
it least in a prot mic i 1, before Herodotus. The 
barber or the Llacks ’ bably eave rise to the ancient 
cribe, as the clubs did to the modern one. He-was, at 

‘ r ol aatommat ten whine 
any rate, a gossip chi Iroissart in sippets, a 
Steele or an Addison rem d three degrees of relationship 
nearer the Flood. Probable habitat, G1 Street. Hehas 
been drawn into Macaulay's focus, as elbowing his way 
into clubs, pickit if up odds and ends of news, chiefly of 
earthquakes in Holland, ind printing them for the edifi- 
cation of a wider circle. He was a London top writer, 
but his news-letter was intended for London readers, 


unlike his modern exemplar, whose notes have no value 
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in which they are written. Of both types, we fear the 
unknown was taken for the magnificent. 
dweller and the Fleet Street lounger differ in no material 
particular, if we may allow the single exception of better 
pay in the latter case. No cynical readers, we hope, 


picture “‘Our London Correspondent” as out-at-elbows, 


which must often have been the fate of the gazetteers | 


described by Pope. No, modern journalism, at least of 
this special type, is nothing if not respectable. Occasional 
proofs of this will be given by the most unassuming of 
London-letter writers. He will tell his readers that when 
he last saw Mr. Disraeli in Hyde Park he was looking 
fagged, and answered him laconically. (‘‘ Good day’’ were 
the words probably exchanged by the Known and the 
Unknown). Or perhaps he will describe Lady B ’s 
ball — from the curb-stone, with heavy pulls on his 
imagination one moment, and on his brandy-flask the 
next. 





The Grub Street | 


| 


{ 


| ing. 


It is indeed curious, when we come to think of it, that | 


London journalism should have begun in letter-writing, 
and provincial journalism should almost have ended in it, 
as far as novel power of expansion is concerned. Whilst 
London drains the provinces of its news, the fiction is still 
kept up that the provinces need enlightenment from 
London. A country daily or weekly is nothing without a 
London correspondent, even though he may write his letter 
from some dingy room in the office whence his notes are 
issued to a gaping credulous world. But this is a trick of 
trade, and perhaps it ought not to be revealed. Such 
tricks are common. A friend of ours once looked into a 
newspaper office in town, and he found his literary 
acquaintance busily writing, with his coat off. ‘‘ You are 
busy, I see.” ‘ Yes,” replied the scribe, ‘I am just 
finishing a letter from Constantinople!” Many letters 
from more remote regions have, unless report errs, been 
penned within the sound of the roar of Fleet Street or the 
Strand. We are willing to admit, however, for the credit 
of the profession, that most London letters are written in 
London. Beyond this, few of them have any other claim 
to high regard. The time has gone by when the literary 
resident, who really had valuable information to impart, 
was in advance of the metropolitan morning and evening 
papers, or the class journals of the week. He has now to 
glean after news, to make the most of the facts upon which 
suggestive leaders are based in critical periods, or to give 
personal information not thought worthy of detail in leaders, 
or to write loosely and speculatively about matters respect- 
ing which he knows very little, and more responsible 
individuals would hesitate to advance any opinion. It is 
very rare now-a-days for London newspapers to be indebted 
to the London-letter writers of provincial journals, largely 
as their number has increased, and keen as is the compe- 
tion between rival organs and political parties. Now and 
then we have instances to the contrary, but they are easily 
explained. The writer is private secretary to some high 
official, or he has blabbed through the post what he dare 
not say to his immediate circle. 
to less than half-a-dozen papers we could name, were it 
necessary, and in some of them the London papers which 
copy, do so, in part, because they know the correspondent, 
because he is connected with their own staff, or because, 
whilst the news is unconfirmed, it is convenient to throw 
all responsibility for its origin on some other paper. A 
good *hit’’ once in a way leads to many marvels that never 
come true, just as a journal which once has the reputation 


Such instances are limited | 


until they are at least a hundred miles away from the place | of being semi-official can trade upon it by cautious 


‘* feelers” in a time of political uncertainty. 

The really good London letters are few. They can be 
reckoned on the fingers of both hands. But we shall not 
be so indiscreet as to give names. They are, however, of 
such an ephemeral nature that they have to be telegraphed, 
or the bloom is gone. Secrets fly so fast that twenty-four 
hours make all the difference between exclusiveness and 
common property. In the few instances to which we 
refer the writers are well paid and accomplished men, in 
intimate relationship with certain cliques, and fed, bird- 
wise, by the Parliamentary members of the district in 
which their journal circulates. Some of them are “gallery” 
men, who can sniff an M.P. from afar as readily as an 
eagle does carrion. Their letters are better known than 
their persons, notwithstanding, and a whole host of minor 
scribes live upon them and repeat their jottings. Many 
a time we have been able to trace this systematic borrow- 
Let A tell a story ora secret, and G and H will 
repeat it two or three days afterwards as regularly as 
clockwork. Dozens of minor London-letter writers make 
their way in this fashion, or, rather, borrow it without 
acknowledgment ; and it is not often their readers are any 
the wiser. Division of labour often obtains support. One 
correspondent has facilities for obtaining fresh ecclesiastical 
news, and he exchanges notes with a friend who can get 
nothing but political gossip. Occasionally there is a rendez- 
vous for two or three labourers in the same field, and they 
‘* prime” each other for the statement. Indeed, the manu- 
facture of London letters is as truly a matter of system 
and machinery as the manufacture of lace and carpets. 
There are agencies which undertake them, and turn them 
out to order as readily as any less intellectual description 
of goods. Nor are we disposed to find fault with them for 
so doing. Leaders and sermons are fashioned in this way, 
and why not London letters ? 

Still, many exceptions can be taken to them where they 
represent, as many do, professional jealousies and rivalries. 
We are not speaking now of purely political letters, some 
of which are only irregular leaders, personal sketches of 
debate, or transcripts of current gossip at certain known 
centres in town. We refer to those which are more per- 
sonal, and deal with literary matters or men, or with actors 
and plays, some of which are frightfully biassed for and 
against particular persons, and pervert, instead of guiding, 
provincial opinion. There is a suspicion of jobbery about 
them. On more than half-a-dozen occasions we have 
traced in some letters of this nature the influence of the 
bitterest literary, dramatic, and art trades-unionism. In 
this case it is easy to discern that A has a grudge against 
B, and in that we discover that C is an intimate personal 
friend of D, with, perhaps, a pecuniary interest in his 
adventures. The shield of anonymity enables the writer, 
in fact, to pen most extraordinary things. He can tell us 
that Mr. So-and-so (himself) wrote such-and-such an article, 
and that in a certain novel appearing in a monthly maga- 
zine Mr. Somebody Else (an otherwise unknown author) 
is putting “his best work.’’ We have known third-rate 
writers who were constantly puffing themselves in this 
extraordinary manner. In one instance, remarks thus 
made in a London letter were quoted as criticisms made 
by the journal in which the latter appeared, though written 
by the author himself without any connivance on the part 
of the responsible editor, who must, if called upon to do 
his duty, have struck out the trash. Reputations are made 
and unmade in this dishonourable manner. A dramatic 
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some of our best living playwrights, whilst he praises up 
inferior ones. It is not difficult to discover the animus in 
these wretched displays. Others keep the world well- 
informed of their personal doings, and in some cases, it is 


to be feared, take fees for their notes from the persons on | 


whom they profess to sit in independent judgment. 


These | 


forms of literary dishonesty are Protean, and require expo- | 


sure. But happily they never show themselves in the best 
London letters, and the cheat wears out. ; 
The London letters of foreign newspapers are frequently 
important and shrewd. One or two men have fairly dis- 
tinguished themselves in this way, even when foreigners 
themselves, and compelled to study English politics as 
through atelescope. We could name some whose letters 
have been worth reprinting. But most of them read curi- 
ously, and are conspicuous for their blunders in matters of 
fact, as well as in inferences. Nor can we see how it can 
be otherwise. English politics are far less transparent to 
a foreigner than foreign politics are to an accomplished 
Englishman. General journalism shows us thus much, 
and the fact comes out more strikingly in London letters, 
many of which have to be written hurriedly, and without 
the corrections time alone can give. And yet there are 
many critics who twit us with our narrow insularity ! 


sittin 


REVIEWS. 


By Oxiver Mapox Brown. 





Gabriel Denver. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

The story of this novel may be told in one sentence, as 
follows. Gabriel Denver, while sailing from America to 
England with a girl cousin—to whom he is engaged— 
makes such unprincipled love to a beautiful young lady on 
board, that his cousin goes mad with jealousy, and, having 
set fire to the ship, is left at sea in an open boat, with the 
two lovers, and dies of thirst, rage, and sea-water, just 
before they are saved by a passing vessel ; and so all ends 
happily. The strength of the book consists in the heat 
and fury with which the story is poured out. The charac- 
ter of Denver and his cousin: her jealousy and madness: 
the beauty of his love—her rival: and the terrible ming- 
ling of moral and mortal agony when the three are left 
alone in an open boat, are made to pass before the reader 
like swift acts of a terrible tragedy, performed by real men 
and women, as part of their own lives, and seen but by 
chance, as the figures move about in the lurid light of 
their own passions, and grope for each other through 
clouds of danger and destiny. We will give one specimen 
from the dialogue of a stirring scene. His outraged 
cousin, after upbraiding Denver for his inconstancy, which 
has driven her already to the brink of the madness which 
afterwards costs so many lives, ends with these words : 

““T’ve had a fit of this coming on for a long while. I’ve bitten my 
lips, till my mouth was full of blood, to restrain myself and wait till 
my time came; but I'll have it out now. I thought I'd fling myself 
overboard into the sea, at first, but I thought how happy it would make 
you. No, I'll not do that. You can’t and shan’t get rid of me. I 
swear you shall share all my sorrows, to the last bitter, bitter dregs. 
I'll cling to you to the last hour of your existence, and make every day 
of your life as great a curse to you as you have made mine to me. Ah! 
you feel my words; but I'll make you wince still farther yet, till you 
are as mad and wretched as you have made me, though you have some 
one to love you.” 

The italics are the author's own. 
would allow us to quote the description of the burning 
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the ship, that follows this. It extends over many pages, 
and is written in a style which reminds us of Victor Hugo, 
but not of any English novelist of the present day. 

This book is professedly the first work of its author, 
who has hitherto been known as an artist among the 
small section of the public who take an interest in poetic 
painting. It has all the advantages, so impossible to 
imitate, and some of the errors, so easy to correct, which 
belong to first works. The simplicity of the plot, and the 
adventurous nature of the one incident, will make this a 
most popular book among boys, who are a class of readers 
not to be overlooked. They will find in the descriptive 
paragraphs of “‘Gabriel Denver,” the crisp eloquence of 
French writers; and those who have enjoyed Hugo and 
Dumas, will begin from now to hope that they have found 
a new friend in Mr. Oliver Madox Brown. 


The Bible and the Doctrine of Evolution. By 
Witiiam Woops Smirn. H. K. Lewis. 


Although it is beside our purpose to discuss at length in 
these pages the strange and novel doctrines of Darwin, 
Herbert Spencer, and Bain, as regards evolution and 
mental moral science we cannot forego the satisfaction of 
directing those of our readers who have been fascinated by 
the teaching and principles of those new guides to a volume 
by a young physician, which, with considerable ability 
and no little quiet tact, as well as with evident familiarity 
with the Scriptures and the Hebrew language, endeavours 
to reconcile the ethics referred to with the Doctrines 
of the Bible, for which the author contends that rightly 
compared and examined they afford a sure scientific basis. 
The Bible being the foundation of revealed religion, and 
the doctrine of evolution the foundation of the seemingly 
opposed scientific wisdom of the age, Dr. Woods Smith 
essays to shew, first by a general synthesis and then by 
one more special, that there is perfect congruity between 
the interpretations of Revelation and the truths of 
Darwin's doctrine. And he achieves his task with no 
less learning than temper, only occasionally hitting out 
with quiet irony at those whom he endeavours to set right 
in spite of themselves, and charging them with nothing 
worse than stating the truth, but not the whole truth, 
under the influence of ideas not derived from the Bible 
direct, but taken at second hand. We cannot think that 
they will quite appreciate this unlooked for and independent 
champion, with whose book we would have our readers 
make acquaintance, for its originality, learning, and (shall 
we say it) eccentricity. More we shall not attempt than 
to quote a single passage anent the doctrine of evolution 
as held by its chief professors, which is something in the 
nature of a ‘‘ reductio ad absurdum,” although our author 
would accept the scientific truth in a real and more 
fruitful sense and bearing. 

‘*‘ There seems,” he writes, ‘“‘ to be a tacit understanding among the 
followers of this modern system of philosophy, that evolution which has 
been going on for myriads of millions of years, is going to come to an 
end about the time this school has formulated its philosophy! Nothing 
is more remarkable than the smallness of modern philosophers’ notions 
concerning the future, especially when compared with the Bible. 
Though they teach and confess ceaseless progress, vast and magnificent 
for ages in the past, and would pour vials of wrath on the head of the 
unhappy wight who would gainsay the same, yet in the future they 
expect nothing to happen at all, relatively nothing. Man having lost 
the tail which distinguished his great ancestor, arrives at an amount of 
intelligence which enables him to construct an instrument for looking 
at his neighbours’ worlds, and at‘an amount of morality which enables 


| him to let his nearer neighbour alone in matters of punching heads and 


We wish that space | picking pockets. 
of | 


And, ere he dies like a dog, he may even congratulate 
imself that he is luckier than his posterity, who must inevitably come 
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to grief with a frozen out world. We are vehemently instructed as to a 
Power, unknowable, inscrutable, incomprehensible, unconditioned, infi- 
nite, absolute, unlimited, beyond imagination, transcending intuition !! 
but as to the manifestations of that Power, they are entirely compre- 
hended in alternating puffs of smoke from colliding masses of matter 
condensing into worlds finally peopled with a creature remarkable to 
the last for his impudence.—And this is all.” (Pp. 98—99.) 


The book is well worth reading. 


The Physiology of the Sects. Samuel Tinsley. 


This is not a book about “‘ muscular Christians,” although 
its title might lead us to form some such suspicion. A few 
brief chapters on the leading personal characteristics by 
which a Churchman, a Roman Catholic, an Independent, 
a Baptist, and a Methodist may be known at sight, are 
interspersed with a short account of those parts of doctrine, 
or rather doctrinal habits, which chiefly operate in pro- 
ducing the signs in outward appearance by which their 
professors may be known. ‘The book makes few efforts to 
be amusing, the author being of opinion that the subject 
and mode of treatment are already sufficiently entertaining 
to enable him to dispense with humorous ornament, but we 
hear now and then of droll specimens of well-known types, 
such as the Low Churchman who seriously thought the 
prodigious sale of the Pickwick Papers the most con- 
vincing proof he had ever met with of original sin, and 
the Whig, who was such a good Whig that he found it 
his duty to look on Judas as the first bishop. There is 
an interesting digression about the history of the Inde- 
pendents in relation to national educetion, of which a few 
words may be worth quoting at a moment when the last 
School Board election is still fresh in all memories. In 
the Independent Church, 

‘** Voluntaryism was, only a few years since, the god of its idolatry, 
and State aid in the education of the people, or in the provision of reli- 
gious worship, was a thing to be denounced as sinful, and its imposition 
to be resisted to the death. Free libraries at first found in this section 
most determined, and, unfortunately in many cases, their only too suc- 
cessful opponents. 


‘* A little more than twenty years have elapsed since the ‘ National 
Public School Association’ was formed, for the purpose of obtaining a 
scheme of national education which should be secular, compulsory, and 
rate. supported ; in fact, almost identically the same as the system now 
advocated by the ‘ National Education League.’ Among the most 
zealous, earnest, and ablest supporters of the League are the Indepen- 
dents, and among the most zealous, earnest, and ablest opponents of 
the ‘ Public School Association’ were the Independents.” 

This remark is illustrated by examples. The last chapter, 
called ‘‘ Et cetera,” has the following amusing prescription 
for a creed :— 

‘** Whatever you believe, if you believe anything, you should at all 
events believe nothing that was ever believed by anybody else.” 


But even here the minimum of faith is not reached. 
The climax of smallness is in the following good bull :— 

‘“* There is no god, and he has no prophet,” 
quoted on the last page of this book, which may now be 
left to its readers with the parting assurance that there is 
nothing intentionally wrong or blasphemous in its tone. 


Living Voices: Selections chiefly from Recent 
Poetry. Strahan & Co. 


The second part of the title of this book explains the 
first. It isa collection of small, and often, properly speaking, 
fugitive pieces, from the hands of existing verse-writers. 
Many of these authors are chiefly known as producers of 
magazine-poetry, and some can scarcely be said to be 
known at all. However, there are 150 pieces, many of 





considerable length. There are some of Browning's best 
lyrics, ‘‘ How they brought the good news from Ghent to 
Aix” being among them. This, with D. G. Rossetti's 
** Sister Helen,’’ and Tennyson's ‘‘ The Grandmother,” 
appear for the first time in the same volume. E. Browning 
is represented in the ‘‘ Rhyme of the Duchess May” and 
‘‘ Lay of the Brown Rosary,” and several other pieces. 
There is a great deal of variety in the selections, the names 
of Longfellow, R. Lytton, Mathew Arnold, and Charles 
Kingsley not being absent. Shelley, W. S. Landor, 
Wordsworth, and Lord Macaulay are represented, each by 
a single piece. Tennyson's contributions are fourteen in 
all. The only late names of note conspicuous by their 
absence are Blake and Swinburne. This is accounted for 
by the fact that there is a preface by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. We cannot do better than conclude this short 
notice by the last paragraph of the Primate’s preface, an? 
we do so with the more pleasure as it aptly expresses the 
feeling which is our own when reviewing all poetical 
works :— 

** In an age busily occupied with matters practical, which often curb 
the soul’s upward aspirations, any one does good service who encou- 
rages a taste for poetry, and opens an easier road for making every man 
familiar with its charms.” 

Among much more important and arduous work that the 
Archbishop has performed, let the nation note that he has 
spared a moment to turn aside and assist in this also. Its 
record will not be the humblest line in the page of his life. 


Ned’s Search. By M.H.Ho rt. E. Marlborough & Co. 


Ned’s Search is an exceedingly pretty and touching story 
of what we might call “ gutter life,” and it ought to be in 
all Elementary and Night School Lending Libraries. It 
would make, too, a capital present on a school Christmas 
Tree. Ned, its hero, is a poor outcast boy without parents 
or other shelter than a miserable shakedown in a wretched 
lodging-house, and the story turns upon his unlettered ar. 
ignorant gaze at the eyes of the “ gentle Jesus ” looking 
down upon him from a picture shop window. ‘There is no 
exaggeration, no excessive flight of fancy, in the idea that 
this poor boy might struggle through all the hindrances 
and drawbacks attaching to an utter ignorance of God and 
Christ, and find his way step by step to Him that made the 
weary come unto Him; and the steps through which he 
makes his way are simply and prettily told, the hindrances 
—¢.g., evil companions, poverty, and ragged clothes, and 
the utter absence of a religious foundation, being gradually 
surmounted by a stedfastness of purpose, and an intuitive 
sense of rectitude. His chief allies are Jeannie Duff, a 
little girl not much better off than himself, and a crippled 
boy named Rimie Rae; on the other hand a certain Tom 
Dones would be, if he could, his evil genius. When Ned 
is already beginning to earn a decent penny by selling 
Evening Standards, a good Doctor Wilmot, and his pretty 
fiancée Miss Richmond take him up, and admit him toa 
ragged school, and the more he learns there about the 
‘** Jesus ’’ whom he has seen in the pictures, the more he 
strives to act up to his lessons. Kind help and forethough* 
for Rimmie Ray; forgiveness to Tom who robbed him of 
his savings, faithfulness to his employers, and the prettiest 
interest in his chance friend Jeannie characterise the lad, 
who is growing more and more to realise the object of his 
search, when he is stricken with fever and eventually dies 
in the hospital gazing at the “ engraving of Christ on the 
wall,” a beautiful instance of intensity of purpose rewarded. 
There are one or two touches in this little book which par- 
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ticularly attract us; one is ; Kate. Richmond's argument be 
going nicely and trimly dressed into the dwellings of the 
poor, by way of making herself pleasant and winsome to 
them (see p. 54); and another is Jeannie’s account of Ned 
to the Sunday-school teacher, to whom she would intro- 
duce him :— 

“‘ He's a paper boy,” she said, “ and he wants to know about Jesus: 
he’s seen him in Waitley’ 8 window, and he heard someb’dy read what 
it said under, bout coming,to Him, an’ he’s been seeking Him ever 
since. He doesn’t know, He’s dead. I don’t know but what he'll be 
considerable upset when he finds it out.” (p. go.) 


We trust the author will write more such touching 


stories. : 
—~>— 


NEW MUSIC. 


‘ Restored,” by Elizabeth Philp, is a rather common-place 
ballad, which narrates cheerfully the supposed loss of a lover. 
A change to the minor in the second verse would be an improve- 
ment. Otherwise the melody is pretty enough. 

‘‘ Words, vain words,” composed by Virginia Gabriel, is a pretty 
and effective song, correctly if somewhat slightly written, and 
presenting but little difficulty. 

“Don Juan and I,” written by H. B. Farnie, and composed by 
M. Victor Massé is a song more fitted for the concert-room than 
for an amateur, on account of its frequent changes in rhythm. 
In the charge of a good baritone it would doubtless be effective. 

** Why I love thee, ask the Roses,” by Augustus Tamplin. A 
telling, though somewhat difficult tenor song, with a flowing 
melody and elaborate accompaniment. 

“‘Dearer than all to me,” by F. Federici. A baritone song, 
overwrought in style and restless in its constant modulation, re- 
quiring a good singer and a professional accompanyist to render 
it properly. 

Of two pieces for the Piano, a ‘‘ Gavotte’ and an “‘ Angelus et 
Priére,” both composed by J. Rummel, we prefer the first men- 
tioned, which is written in a flowing and pleasant style, and without 
presenting any great difficulty is well adapted to test the powers of 
a young pianist. The variations in the * Angelus” are also good 
practice, but the piece lacks the character of the ‘* Gavotte.” 

‘But the Lord is mindful,” transcribed by G. T. Surenne is an 
easy arrangement of Mendelssohn’s well-known and beautiful air. 
A nice piece for beginners. 

Cramer’s Dance Album, containing amongst other compositions 
a capital set of Lancers on Old English Airs by Mr. Fred Godfrey 
and the “* Nemesis” Waltzes, on the airs of Mr. Farnie’s popular 
olio, will be highly appreciated at Christmas parties. 

Part 5 of “ The Songs of Wales,” edited by John Thomas, con- 
tains nine Welsh airs harmonised and arranged in various forms 
and suitable to either private part-singing, or to choral societies. 

All the above pieces are published by Cramer and Co. 


a = 
THE THEATRES. 


OLYMPIC. 

Le Mariage de Figaro does not gain by being transferred to the 
English stage as The School for Intrigue. In the first place the 
piece has been too much condensed and “ adapted ” to be easily in- 
telligible. We do not object to the omission of the trial scene, 
which it is impossible to make clear to any but a French audi- 
ence, but the situations, even to those who knew both Mozart’s 
opera and Beaumarchais’ play, were by no means easily compre- 
hended. ‘The original comedy is, however, of so bright and witty 
1 nature that it is difficult for the most clumsy adapter to hide its 
brilliant humour, and though we should have been better pleased 
if Mr. Mortimer had contented himself with translating and ar- 
ranging, instead of ‘‘ imitating "—which we take to mean, depart- 
ing in a great measure from the spirit of the original, he has 
produced a lively piece, though one not likely, in our judgment, 
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The Ww ars point of Mr. Sectines’s s imitation is his alteration of 
the character of Cherubino, by allotting it to a male performer, 
At the Comédie Francaise it is inv ariably allotted to a woman, and 
was played at the last representation of the riece by Mdlle. Lloyd. 
The whole of the significance of Cherubino’s character is lost by 
| the alteration. The very gist of his introduction lies in the light it 
| throws on the Count’s disposition, who, while carrying on his own 

flirtation with Susanna, is furiously jealous of his wife’s pagea 
| mere lad. Mr. Fisher is a clever young actor, but he can neither 


| look nor act the part of a youth of sixteen, and the reality of the 
| play is much interfered with by this. 
| The general acting is of a type we so often see now at our 
theatres. Given sharp dialogue, quick repartee, strongly marked 
types and parts carefully adapted to the pecularities of the 
manner or delivery of the actors, and the Olympic company may 
be pronounced a good one, fully ‘capable of doing justice to the 
But in such a piece as the School for 
Intrigue, they appear at a great disadvantage. Mr. Neville, as 
Almaviva, certainly shows to the most advantage. His bearing 
is scarcely dignified enough for a Spanish g randee, and his acting 
is marked by vigour and force, rather than by intensity and 
refinement. He is too melodramatic in the scene where he 
forces open the closet door in search of Cherubino, and his 


meaning of the author. 


general conception of the part is pitched in too low akey. Alma- 
viva should never forget that he is an “hidalgo,” and if M. 
rave their 


Bressant played the part when the Comédie Francaise g 
representation to Mr. Neville, our English actor oug cht to have 
studied more intently the stately bearing of the great French 
actor. Still Mr. Neville’s Almaviva is clever and carefully acted, 
and by far the most finished and well-considered performance of 
the evening. Mr. Righton is utterly out of his element as Figaro; 
the rich humour, the malicious delight with which the barber 
enters into the intrigue, the evident enjoyment of the mischief 
that he causes, and which Got so revels in, all disappear, and 
we have a mere lay figure, with no vitality, no attempt to exhibit 
any character, speaking his lines in a monotonous, meaningless 
way, varied by an occasional relapse into ranting melodrama. 
We should term the acting of the part of Figaro to be the worst 
bit in the play, only we doubt if it can be termed acting at all. 
Miss Edith Gray is utterly out of place as the Countess, and 
seems to have no conception of the part; she delivers her 
speeches with as little meaning as Mr. Righton. On the other 
hand Miss Fowler is a lively Susanna, though inclined to over- 
act in some parts, and not act at all in others, and Mr. Canninge 








is a grotesque Basilio of the operatic rather than of the French 
type. Of Mr. Fisher’s Cherubino we have already spoken; let 





us counsel him to omit “ Voi che sapete,”’ which he cannot sing, 
and which is out of place. The part of the page should be 
allotted to Miss Terry, who would probably do it well. With 
this alteration, with a little humour on the part of Mr. Righton, 
and a little more acting on the part of Miss Gray, the School for 
Intrigue may attain some share of popular favour. 


HOLBORN. 

The production of novelties by MM. Valnay and Pitron is so 
constant that we find it by no means easy to keep pace with 
them in our notices. And all the pieces produced have many 
noticeable points. They are as a rule lively and interest- 
ing, well put on the stage, and admirably acted, ‘by a small but 
clever company, whose performance is marked by carefulness 
and artistic finish, though we should prefer occasionally to see a 
few new faces. Foremost among the troupe undoubtedly stands 
M. Didier, who is the most versatile of artists. One night he 
may be seen playing a light comedy part, such as in England 
we should associate with Mr. Charles Mathews, or Mr. 
Terriss. Another night he appears in low comedy, or broad 
farce in which he displays humour of the style of Mr. Lionel 
Brough or Mr. Toole. And in whatever part he plays, we 
notice the same easy manner and natural style. In his latest 
character, that of Célimare, “le bien aimé,”’ the unfortunate man 
whose ante-matrimonial indiscretions are always finding him out, 
M. Didier makes us forget the doubtful propriety of the play by 
the extremely natural and truthful manner of his acting. The 
embarrassment of the unfortunate Célimare, vainly struggling to 
keep his escapades from coming to light, the eager solicitude with 





ever to prove very attractive 


which he endeavours to propitiate the jealousy ‘of his two friends 
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his wife and her family, the constant slips of the tongue which so 
nearly betray him, and which it taxes his ingenuity to the utmost 
to explain away, and the air of candour and reality with which he 
invents the most startling romances to account for his behaviour 
are brought out in the most amusing manner by M. Didier, and 
the result is constant laughter. We must also direct attention 
to one very admirable piece of acting in the last act where Célimare 
alone with his bride points out to her the duty of confidence, and 
indulges in a little quiet love making; all this M. Didier rendered 
with admirable tenderness. 

Next to M. Didier comes a comedian of a somewhat different 
order, M. Schey. Less versatile than his companion, M. Schey 
delights in a marked presentation of character. His Venouillet 
in Célimare, is a very clever piece of acting, the part is of a pro- 
nounced and grotesque type, and M. Schey’s performance is well 
conceived and capitally carried out. Hitherto this clever actor 
has appeared in two parts only, but in the pieces announced he 
will come prominently forward. 

The latest novelty, Valérie, a short three-act comedy, seems 
to afford an unusual opportunity of distinction to the less pro- 
minent members of the company. The piece is one of those 
simple little dramas so popular on the French stage, which, 
slightly constructed, depend for their interest on careful acting 
and completeness of detail. Valérie isa blind girl who is beloved 
by Ernest de Halzbourg. ‘There are, however, two obstacles 
to the marriage. Valérie hesitates under the circumstances of 
her affliction to marry, and Ernest is bound by family contract to 
marry Caroline de Blumfeld, who is to forfeit her fortune to him 
if the marriage does not take place. The latter difficulty is got 
over by Ernest formally renouncing all claim to Caroline, or her 
fortune and as to the former he tells Valérie that he knows a 
skilful oculist who has restored the sight ef an old servant of hers 
and to whom he proposes to take her. Valérie asks for a short 
time to make up her mind whether she wiil submit to the opera- 
tion and retires. The oculist is, however, none other than Ernest 
himself, who has devoted himself to the study of surgery with a 
view of endeavouring to cure his fiancée. While he is giving this 
explanation to Caroline, Valérie enters the room, and unknown to 
him overhears what he is saying. She expresses her consent to 
the operation and it is successfully performed. The blind girl 
was charmingly played by Mdlle. Tholer, who well represents the 
effect of blindness without any exaggeration. Her burst of delight 
when the operation is successful and her sight is restored, and 
the way in which she unhesitatingly selects her lover from the 
other persons in the room was a most touching and unaffected 
piece of acting. The oculist is represented by M. Dalbert, a good 
actor though with a peculiar stiffness of manner and hardness of 
expression, which, however, goes off when he warms up into his 
part. In this respect he is inferior to M. Bilhaut, a very easy and 
natural jeune premier. 

At the second Matinée, La Foie de la Maison was performed. 

Several new pieces are in rehearsal, including that amusing 
farce Le Reveillon, a drama, Le Démon de Feu, by M. Crisafulli 
(author of La Falaise), and, we are glad to find, Le Mariage de 
Figaro. We shall now have an opportunity of directly com- 
paring the French and English versions of the comedy. 





We have never yet been able to understand why managers will 
persist in giving an introductory farce. As a general rule these 
pieces are of the most detestably stupid kind, and are admirably 
adapted for the purpose of putting an audience into a bad 
humour. Those unfortunate persons—who for various reasons 
have not reserved their seats, are thus compelled as a rule to 
wait nearly an hour and a half before seeing the piece they 
presumably pay to see, and are scarcely by the time it com- 
mences in a very appreciative frame of mind. We cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Albery’s Married might have met with a more 
charitable audience if it had not been for the feeling of tedium 
and disgust produced by the preliminary farce and the long waits. 
It would be surely better, if farces must be played at all, to place 
them at the en‘! of the performance, where the “ pittites ’’ might, 
if they chose, leave without the misery of witnessing them. The 
only other alternative that we see, is to. allow persons to keep 








and yet to keep them from too confidential communication with | their places, as in the Parisian theatres, by fastening a handker 


chief to their seat, and they would then be able to come early, 
secure a good place, and go away to return for the chief piece. 
Even in these ultra-courteous days, when everybody is perlect— 
except critics—and stage managers are discontented, unless they 
can force the peformers before the curtain two or three time: 
the opening farce, as far as our experience goes, is generally 


received with more or less hissing. Of course we know that 
people who hiss are rude—vulgar and improper persons, who 


ought to be ashamed of themselves. But, as they pay for their 
seats, and form no inconsiderable part of the audience, they do 
some good to the managers after all, and it may prove better 
policy, in the long run, to propitiate than to scold them. 

Political satire—which has of late been running rampant at 
the theatres—has penetrated to the music halls. At the Oxford 
a sketch is nightly performed, which is as directly personal as 
The Happy Land, or Richelieu Re-dressed. In Trick for Trick, Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, wrecked on a distant island, explain 
the state of English politics to an interesting young savage. 
The author of the satire is apparently a believer in the Con- 
servative re-action, and Mr. Gladstone—cleverly personated by 
Mr. H. Marshall—is made to say some very damaging things of 
his ministry, which we are bound to say, are immensely appre 
ciated by the audience—especially the sixpenny portion, and the 
artisan class of visitors. The whole concluded with what i 
generally termed a “ can-can,” except at the Gaiety, w 
for some inscrutable reason termed a ‘* Carmagnole,” in whic 
Conservatism, as typified by Mr. Disraeli, Liberalism, as typified 
by Mr. Gladstone, and physical force as typified by the very 
energetic young lady who plays the savage prince a dancer 
of the same kind as Mademoiselle Sara—kick up their heel 
and go through various “evolutions” of the sort confined on 
the stage to innocent-looking damsels and pseudo cabinet 
ministers. 

The Charing Cross Theatre announces its last nights, and Ow 
Pet and The Last of the Legends will be heard no more. It is said 
that Mr. Nation is preparing a pleasant little surprise for hi 
patrons in the shape of a Christmas pantomime, and that “tic- 
tacs” will give way to “ flip-flaps.”.. We shall be curious to see 
how harlequin and clown will get on in so smalla stage. But 
perhaps Mr. Nation is going to have infant prodigies or mario- 
nettes. 

The management of the Royalty, disgusted with the unkind 
reception of modern comedy, intends to revive classical work 
and JWVild Oats has been selected for the next piece. The name, 
no one can fail to remark, is very appropriate and symbolical of 
a management which has commenced by giving us the Realms o/ 
Foy and Married. It would not be inappropriate if Mr. Albery 
would give his new piece a second title, which would lend state 
liness to the brief name he has chosen, and call it Married and 
Done for. 

Mr. W. G. Wills—who certainly understands how to fit actors 
with suitable parts—is writing a new play for Mr. and Mrs. 
Rousby. 

Miss Soldene’s complimentary benefit, and last appearance in 
London, takes place on Wednesday, when Genevidve de Brabant 
will be played. 

A new bouffonerie and comedy will be produced at the Strand at 
Christmas. 

Mr. Halliday has prepared a dramatic version of Dombey and 
Son for the Globe. 

We are glad to welcome Mr. Charles Hengler back again to 
London. He opened at the “ Palais Royal” on Saturday. There 
are so few places of amusement for children that we are sure Mr. 
Hengler will have a prosperous season. For the little ones there 
is nothing like a morning performance of scenes in the circle. 
It certainly seems strange that London cannot support even one 
circus throughout the year. 


“ REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED,” are the effects of Lamplough’s Pyr 
Saline. Specially refreshing and invigorating to the constitution. Preventing an 
curing small pox, fevers, and skin disease.—Sold by Chemists and the Maker, 113, 
Holborn Hill.—[{Apvr.] 











THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—8. Promenade Concerts. 


Drury Lane.—6.45. Antony and Cleopatra. Farce. Ballet. 
HayMARKET.—7. Overland Route. Farces. 

ADELPHI.—7. Peep o’Day. Farce. 

Lyceum.—7. Richelieu. Farces. 

Princess’—7. Griselda. Farces. 

Gatety.—7. Farnie’s Madame Angot. Farce. Operetta. 


Queen’s.—7. Wandering Heir. Farce. 


Otymric.—7. Richelieu Re-dressed. School for Intrigue. Farce. 
StranD.—7. Belle’s Stratagem. Nemesis. Farce. 

Prince OF WALES.—7.30. School. Farce. 

Giorze.—7. Arkwright’s Wife. Still Waters Run Deep. 
VAUDEVILLE.—7. Roadto Ruin. Farce. Burlesque. 

Opera Comique.—7. Little Tom Tug. Milky White. Farce 


Court.—7. Alone. Wedding March. Farce. 

7 “4 y > , Jarie os am 
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Ho.porn.—8. French Plays. Varied Programme 
ALHAMBRA.—7.15. La Belle Héléne. Grand Ballet. 
ALEXANDRA.—7. Inthe Clouds. Farce. Operetta. 
PHILHARMONIC.—7.30. Byron’s Madame Angot. Farce. 
RoyaLty.—7. Married. Realms of Joy. 
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PARIS THEATRICALS. 


The rapid production of novelties at the Paris Theatres has 
ceased for a time and we are free to discuss the knotty point raised 
in Monsieur Alphonse as to whether anybody but Captain de Mon- 
taiglin would have forgiven his wife, until the time comes for 
us to be occupied with “Les Merveilleuses of M. Sardou, which is 
in rehearsal and the first performance of which may be exrected 
any day. Mdlle. Krauss has completed her series of representa- 
tions at the Théatre Italien, and has started for Naples, where, 
it is to be hoped, she will be better supported than she was at 
Paris. In the meantime, M. Strakosch is making great attempts 
to fill up the void her departure will cause. Mdlle. Brambilla, 
the celebrated soprano of the Teatro dal Verme of Milan, has 
arrived and will make her début in Lucia, singing afterwards the 
part of the Countess in Le Nozze de Figaro. Then Mdlle. Donadio 
a new soprano who is said to possess the most roe gone voice 
that has been heard since the début of Jenny Lind, or Patti, and 
who is no other than a French singer, Mdlle. Dieudonné, who wz 
being tried in the opera house by M. Hi alansier when the fire 
broke out, will make her apearance in La Somnambula, supported 
by M. Devillier, a young French tenor; also La Cenerentola and 
Semivamide are being prepared for Mdlle. de Belocca. It is now 
definitely decided that the Grand Opera troupe will be lodged 
temporarily under the roof of the Salle Ventadour, and give its 
performances alternately with the ose of M. Strakosch. * 

The Bouffes Parisiens are going in for innovation. A new opera 
libretto, written by three authors, Blum, Moineaux, and Koning, 
has been accepted, and will be given shortly to acomposer. The 
name of the piec Les Parisiennes, and the costumes—which are 
all to be designe Grévin—will be those of the present day. 
The principal parts will be played by Mesdames Judic and Peschard, 
who, strange to say, will appear as rivals and not as lovers. 

The female orchestra has arrived in Paris, and though some 
disappointment is felt at the want of beauty in some of the per- 


formers, the ladies are generally considered asuccess. Their cos- 


tume, as far as it can be seen, consists of a black velvet corset anda 
coloured skirt embroidered with biack, a white collar, and a rose 
coquettishly placed in the hair on the left side of the head. 


whose ages range from thirteen to thirty- 
er a nd obey the bdton of their con- 
ductress, Madame Weinlich,, with s accuracy. Their play- 
ing is, however, deficient in tone and power. ; 

La Feunesse de Louis XIV, a piece by the elder Dumas, w 
written twenty years ago, and accepted by the director o 
Comédie Frangaise, was prohibited by the censor on political 
grounds, is being prepared for the Odéon by Dumas the younger, 
who is making a great many alterations to adapt it to modern 


These charming ladies, 
five, really play extremely 
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ideas. The play, though never acted in France, 
sented with great success both at Brus: sels and St. te be 

M. Offenb: ach’ s new opera La Folie parfumeuse was produced at 
the Renaissance on Sunday week, “and was of course received 
with boisterous applause. ‘The story is much the same as 
of La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe, and needs no detailing. The work 
isin M. Offenbach’s more serious manner, and belongs to the same 
class as Les Brigands, being more of a comic opera than an 
opera bouffe. Madame Théo, though somewhat indisposed, sang 
and acted with great spirit, as the heroine, and looked charming 
in her old-fashioned costume; the action of the piece taking 
place during the reign of Louis Quinze. Mdlle. Grivot and 
Daubray play the other leading pat ts. The work can, however, 
scarcely be ranked among the chef d’euvres of Offenbach. 

A dispute is raging in theatrical circles about the “ droits 
d'auteur,” that is, the sum to be paid for the right of performing 
apiece. In Paris an author is remunerated, not by a fixed sum, 
but by a legislative per-centage of so much per cent. on the 
receipts of the night, according to the house. This amount is 
divided between all the authors whose pieces are played, in equal 
proportions, so that a short farce is paid for at the same rate as 
along drama. This system has tended in many instances to the 
suppression of light farces, as the authors of successful dramas 
naturally object to any diminution in the amount of their remu- 
neration in order to pay for a farce which is but slightly attractive, 
and isin fact seldom listened to. To meet this difficulty, M. 
Bertrand, the manager of the Variétés, proposes to pay an addi- 
tional per-centage of one per cent. to the authors of any but the 
principal piece of the evening, on their renouncing any claim to 
a larger honorarium. This plan has, however, been rejected by 
the authorities, and young authors— for it must be observed that a 
French dramatist usually tries his strength in slight 
producing an important work—are con equently in despair. 

It is now definitely announced that Les Merveilleuses will be 
produced on Wednesday. 

A pretty little operetta, 3 Wolfram, produced some twenty 
years ago at the Théatre Lyrique, has been revived at the Opéra 
Comique. Mdlle. Chapuy sings in it charmingly. The music 
is delightfully fresh and melodious, the orchestration skilful and 
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bright, and some surprise is felt that more has not yet been 

b i . 
heard of the composer, M. Reyer. 

The unfortunate Théatre de l’Athénée has again been forced 
to close its doors, and the company have migrated for a time to 
the Chateau d’Eau. 

© 
MUSICAL NOTES. 

The great musical event of the week really has been the 
playing of Dr. Von Bulow, who, notwithstanding the attacks 
made upon him, has firmly established himself as one of the 
first of living pianists, and will do great service by the protest 
he offers in his playing against that mechanical style to which 


most of our performers accustom us. 

While hoping that the news may be true, we still doubt if the 
rumoured spring performances of Lohengrin will take place at 
Drury Lane, as we understand that the season of Her Majes 
Opera will commence somewhat early next year, and that J/ Talis- 
mano will be one of the first no wvelties s produced. 

The news of the intended production of L Astuzie Femminilt 
at Paris leads us to inquire what f the Winter Italian 
Opera Company, wh know, intended to produce that work, 
as well as other novelties. It certainly seems strange that London 
should the only European pital where it is impossible to 
hear an opera, except for about three months of the year. 

A week's programme of the Berlin Opera shows a very different 
state of things from that en obtains in London, ‘The operas 
performed were the Meistersing y an id L in of Wagner, Les 
Deux Fi urnces, which was scarcely listened to at Drury Lane last 
year, La Fuive, Robert le Diable, and II Trovatore. 

We learn also from Berlin that Mam’zell yen yt has had a great 
success, and is expected to run for 200 nights at least. 
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Schumann’s opera Genoveva, produced ori 
(June 25, 1850), has just been played at Munich, « 
be produced at Vienna. 

Mdme. Patti’s benefit at Moscow was an undoubted success. 
The receipts amounted to over £1,500. ‘Then she was presented 
with a brooch, valued at not less than £500; and, lastly, it is esti- 
mated that over 500 bouquets were thrown to her. Gratifying as 
this latter form of homage must undoubtedly be to what Mr. Hole 
terms a “ floral mind,” it can, nevertheless, not be denied that the 
receipts at the door and the bracelet were the most eminently 
satisfying forms of homage of the three. . 

Signor Ciro Pinsuti’s Mercante di Ven 
is a work more remarkable for melody and grace than for dramatic 
power. It is carefully written and instrumented, but the music 
is said to be rather too slight in character. The honours of the 
performance fell to Castelmary, who is universally admitted to be 
an admirable representative of Shylock. 

Mdlle. Nilsson has been playing the part of Valentina in Les 
Huguenots at New York. 

At M. Pasdeloup’s last popular concert the following 
were performed :—Niels Gade’s Symphony in B flat, Schumann's 
overture to Manfred, a new symphony by M. Th. Gouvy, Meyer- 
beer’s incidental music to Struensee, and Beethoven's septuor, 
executed by all the strings. 

A new opera bouffe by a young Italian composer, M. Emilio 
Usiglio, the Educante di Sorrento, is to be produced at the Théatre 
Italien. The work, though new in France, has been many times 
played in Italy. 

The programme at the last Crystal Palace Concert was devoted 
mainly to the works of Mozart, who was represented by the G 
minor Symphony, E flat Concerto, and an early work, the overture 
to La Vilanella Rapita. The quick movements of the Symphony 
went better than the slow movement, the finale, especially, 
being magnificently played. According to Mr. Manns’ usual 
custom the work was given with admirable accuracy and regu- 
larity, while in the last movement the wild fantastic strain was 
rendered with more dramatic colouring than we often find at the 
Crystal Palace. The Concerto makes no very great demand on 
a practised pianist, and Miss Zimmermann’s execution showed 
facility and ease. The cadences she introduced were written by 
herself, and were played with great brilliancy. Miss Sterling, 
the American vocalist was well received especially in Mendel- 
ssohn’s Treue Liebe, accompanied on the piano by Miss Zimmer- 
mann. Mdlle. St. Alba was so terribly nervous that we prefer to 
pass no opinion on her. 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept the Dedi- 
cation of a sacred work, The Annunciation, with solo and choruses, 
which has lately been composed by Charles Gounod, and dedi- 
cated by the distinguished composer, to Her Majesty, by special 
permission. The text has been adapted from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures by Mrs. Weldon. 

M. Charles Gounod has expressly arranged for four hands the 
whole of Jeanne Dare, at present in course of performance at 
Paris, for Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice. The arrange- 
ments are dedicated by special permission to Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Beatrice, and will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Goddard and Co., 4, Argyll Place, Regent Street. 


zia, produced at Bologna, 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


The idea of an art collection in the busy thoroughfare of Corn- 
hill will doubtless appear very ridiculous to such of our West-end 
readers as can associate simply Bond Street and Pall Mall with 
picture galleries, but the phenomenon may certainly be claimed 
by our City friends this year in the exhibition of the prizes of the 
** City of London and National Art Union,” to which the public 
are invited free, and where they are sure of being received with 
the greatest courtesy by Mr. George King, the Secretary. Some 
of the paintings are very fine, notably the first prize, “*‘ London, 
A.D. 1715; Rebel Prisoners from the Battle of Preston,” by W. J. 
Montaigne, which was marked 150 guineas when exhibited at the 
Society of British Artists in 1866, obtaining at the same time 
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several flattering notices from the London press. The artist has 


faithfully expressed the look of disdainful pride on the countenance 
of the aged general while being led, together with other prisoners 
their hands tied, and their horses bridleless, by the rough soldiers 
of the Government, and the attitude and expressi m of the other 
figures composing the group are so true that you can almost 


fancy you hear the insulting shouts of the plebeian rabble who 
follow, and that, instead of looking at a picture, it is in reality 
the living procession that is passing before you. Mr. ‘R. 
Wood, a silver medallist at the Crystal Palace this spring, 
tributes four sccaes of country life, the best being, ro, * Land- 
scape, Evening,” and 27, *“* Rustic Cottages.” Mr. Chas. Roffel 
‘“*Heighmontain, Styrid,” and his view ot “Loch Katrine,” are 
sure to attract attention; the former is an excellent combination 
of mountain and torrent scenery. Nor must we omit a word of 
praise to Mr. F. G. Reynolds, whose prolific brush has supplied 
the Union with ten water-colour drawings, of which we prefer his 
‘*Scene at Rouen” and “ View near Chepstow,” though all are 
fair. 

We hear that Messrs. Provost and Co. offer One Hundred 
Guineas for a series of Illustrations to Mr. Gibbs’ new poem, 
** Arlon Grange.” 

We understand that Mr. B. Montgomerie Ranking has taken 
the Secretaryship of the Royal Archzological Institute, 16, 
New Burlington Street. Mr. Ranking’s name is well known to 
all lovers of medizval literature by his writings on that subject. 

There will be many to regret the removal from amongst us of a 
gentleman for many years connected with literature, both as a 
writer and a reader—Mr. John Benson Rose, who died last week 
at his residence, 11, Clarendon Road, Kensington. Mr. Rose was 
for many years a Committee Clerk of the House of Commons, in 
connection with which office he had a fund of interesting remi- 
niscences of statesmen from Canning to Cornewall Lewis. Retiring 
from this honourable employment, by reason of failing health, 
with a pension, he devoted his latter years with an extraordinary 
assiduity to the reperusal and translation of the classics, for which 
he had contracted a love in his too brief school days. Enjoying a 
great metrical facility, bringing to his task a very lively percep- 
tion, and gifted with wonderful rapidity in composition he trans- 
lated and printed a version of Ovid’s Fasti and Metamorphoses, 
Virgil’s AZneid, Terence’s Plays, and several Greek dramas, 
worthy to be had in remembrance, and interesting as proofs of 
his devotion to ancient literature. Nor was he only attached to 
the writings of the ancients. His early habituation with states- 
manship and statesmen had rendered him keen to watch and 
criticise the political characteristics of the day and the hour ; and 
he read and wrote upon questions of modern literature and politics 
with a rare charm of observation and sagacity. A generous 
champion always, he took up a few years since the gauntlet so 
often thrown down, in behalf of Mary Queen of Scots, and we 
could name other volumes equally chivalrous in tone, and honour- 
able to his fertile pen. Of late years he had been a complete 
prisoner to the house where he was the life and soul of an 
attached circle of friends and relatives; but the writer of this 
notice remembers well the treat it was, before the period when 
he could go out no longer, to drive with Mr. Rose about the 
environs and outskirts of London, listening to the anecdotes and 
reminiscences which he poured forth with extraordinary versa- 
tility. May earth lie light on the mortal remains of John Benson 
Rose. : 

With a capital of £1,000,000 in A certificates of £50 and £100 
each, the Municipal Trust has just been brought out, having for 
its object investments in Municipal Bonds within the United States 
of America. From the prospectus we notice, that owing to the 
depressed state of American finance, advantage has been taken 
to purchase bonds at prices which will gain the Trust an average 
interest of over 94 per cent., besides which large profits will be 
made by the payments of the bonds at par during the next 15 
i sound, and the certificates are 
already quoted at 1} to 1} premium, which only seems natural, 
as investors are guaranteed 7 per cent. for their money, and a 
bonus of 50 per cent. when their certificates are drawn, or when 
the Trust closes, which will be in about 20 years time. 

The Wernpistill Colliery Company is announced, with a capital 
of £100,000, in 20,000 shares of £5 each, and Messrs. Holderne 


years. The investinent seems 
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Nott, and Co. invite subscriptions for one half of the above 
amount as a first issue. The prospectus asserts that an estate of 
oo acres of very superior coal and other minerals, situated at 
Briton Ferry, South Wales, is to be purchased and worked. The 
colliery has been profitably working for some years, and all the 
requirements for its development will be included in the purchase 
money, viz., £16,000 in cash, and £16,000 in paid up shares. 
There are four seams of valuable coal, which are estimated to 
yield 400 tons per diem, on which the net profit is calculated at 


| £10,400 a year, and from the brickworks an additional gain of 
£4,100 per annum is expected, which will give 28 per cent. inte- 
| rest, or if the present price continues 70 per cent. net profit will 
| be realised. 








Our next number will contain a Portrait with Memoir of 
Mr. HOLMAN HUNT. 








Now Ready at all Libraries and Railway Bookstalls, New Novel in Three Vols., 
price 31s. 6d. 
KATE SAVAGE, by the Author of “ Old as the 
Hills.” 
London: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 
5, Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 


MUSIC HALF PRICE AND POST FREE. | 
‘THE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK OF 


MUSIC, by all the principal Publishers. CRAMER and CO. undertake to for- 





ward by return of post (on receipt of remittance) all sheet music ordered from them, | 


no matter by whom published, at half-price and post free. 


CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. | 
(GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | 





37, OLD JEWRY, LONDON. 


NE I occ ccccnnssereceese £1,715,049 
Assurance Fund (1872)..........sceeseeees 1,653,587 
Annual Income (1872) ...........ses-eee0s 438,219 


Proposal forms, &c., to be obtained on application to the Society's Agents; or to 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 








Just published, a Portrait of the late 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A., drawn on stone by 


A. Rrmanoczy, from the Photograph by Mr. John Watkins, of Parliament 
Street (the only one for which the distinguished artist ever sat). 
India Proofs, tos. 6d. each. Sold by all Printsellers, and by F. Cartwright, 
Lithographer, 57, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


WHELPTON’S Vegetable Purifying Pills. 
During the last Forty Years have proved their value in 
thousands of cases in Diseases of the Head, Chest, Bowels, 
Liver, and Kidneys ; and in all Skin Complaints are one of 
beim. the best medicines known. G. WueL_pron & Son, 3, Crane- 
TRADE MARK (necisremsp) i court, Fleet-street. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors. Free by post for 8, 14, or 33 stamps, in the United Kingdom. 














House Cistern fitted 
with a Cistern Filter. 





Price {1 10s. and upwards. 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, CHARGED SOLELY WITH ANIMAL CHARCOAL: 


Requiring, when once mixed, no attention whatever, i 
And superior to all others. Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July, 1866, November, 1867, and if 
May, 1870; See also the Lancet, January 12, 1867; also Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; Dr. Lancaster, i 
September 30, 1867; and Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865 ; and December, 1872. } 
4 Portable Filters on this system, {1 5s. to £3. pe 
Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, H.R.H i 


| FORTUNE TELLING BY CARDS, Promised in the 
LADIES’ TREASURY for November, but unavoidably omitted, will appear 
| in the December Number; Also, THE ORACLE IN THE COLUMN OF FATE. 
Price Ninepence. 
| London: BEMROSE & SONS, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 


HRISTMAS FARE, AND HOW TO COOK IT— 
} Christmas Games and How to Play Them. “Island of Capri” (Illustrated) ; 
“‘ Thirty Years Ago,” a Tale; ‘‘ The Castle Fortress of Sigmaringen” (Illustrated) ; 
Church Decoration; Honiton Lace Designs; Four Fashion Plates, &c., &c. See the 
LADIES’ TREASURY for December. Price Ninepence. 
London: BEMROSE & SONS, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 





HIP AHOY !—Mr. Plimsoll, in his Speech at Bristol— 
Times, Nov. 15—says: “‘ With the view to helping forward public opinion, he 
had undertaken to supply some information on these subjects. He had been fortunate 
| enough to receive early proof-sheets of the Christmas Number of Once a Week. He 
there found a very eftective story bearing on the subject of life at sea. He was afraid 
that the facts going before the public in the form of fiction would be pooh-poohed. 
He had undertaken to write an appendix to the story, so that they might know the 
truth of %. 2.2 He ventured to think it would cause a shudder to run throughou 
| Eglandy t 
Now Ready, Price One Shilling. 
SHIP AHOY! The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of ONCE A WEEK. Illustrated. 
With an Additional Chapter, written by Samuel Plimsoll, Esq., M.P. 
At all Booksellers’ and at the Railway Station. 
London: 19, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


A VERY ¥ OUNG COUPLE. 


New Novel, in One Volume, 6s.; by post, 5s. 6d. 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the Author of 
“ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” “ The Runaway,” &c. 
London: MARCUS WARD & Co., 67, Chandos Street, W.C. 





Portable Cistern 
Filter. 





. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H.the Duke vi : 


of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and the London, St. George's, Fever, and German Hospitals, and at Government barracks and Lunatic Asylums, and 
; numerous Institutions, Breweries, &c. 
Water Testing Apparatus, ros. 6d. and 21s. each. Pocket Filters from 4s. 6d. to 6s. each. Household and Fancy Filters from 12s. 6d. 


These Filters may be seen in operation, and full particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the Offices, 


157, STRAND, W.C. (four doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
Read ‘‘ Water: its Impurities and Purification.” Price, per post, 2d. 








DARLOW 


ND CO’S” 


IMPROVED PATENT 


MAGNETINE CURATIVE 


For Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, 


APPLIANCES 


General Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and 


other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections; also as a preventive to Sea-Sickness, Cholera, Small-Pox, Fever, &c. 
MAGNETINE AS A CURATIVE AGENT. 


Seven years of uninterrupted progress has fully established the reputation of Mes 
Darlow and Co.'s Magnetic Appliances, as being pre-eminently superior to every othe: 
invention of the kind hitherto introduced to public notice, with regard both to their 
finished manufacture and remarkable remedial curative value. 

The advantages derivable from these appliances are known and acknowledged in 
almost every portion of the civilised world; especially so in the United Kiagdom, 
where, from the palace of royalty down to the homes of the very humblest of Her 
Majesty's subjects, they have been received as a boon to suffering men, women, and 
children, bringing relief in some of the most intricate cases where ordinary medical 
treatment has failed. ; 

These appliances are now in use by ladies and gentlemen in Her Majesty's house- 






hold, by members of both Houses of the Legislature, gentlemen of the legal profes- 
sion, clergymen of all denominations, authors, musicians, artists, students, and others. 
They are supplied in quantities to officers for use in the army, to our public hospitals, 
any benevolent persons for distribution amongst the suffering poor. 

), the day of prejudice is fast passing away, so that the appliances of Messrs. 
arlow and Co. are now freely recommended by some of the most eminent in the 













n cal profession, from the established fact of their power to afford both relief and 
cure to the exhausted nervous system ; also in incipient paralysis and consumption 
loss of brain and nerve power, and in that most distressing ailment, liver com; 

there being no remedy in such cases so gentle, soothing, vitalising, and etfec 1S 


MAGNETINE. 


A New Pamphlet, Descriptive of MAGNETINE, sent post free on application to 


DARLOW & Co., 435, 
Nearly Opposite Charing Cross Station, 


WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


three doors east of the Lowther Arcade. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, the 13th Inst., for LONDON and the COUNTRY. 


HE MUNICIPAL TRUST.—(Established for the 
purpose of Investments in Bonds, of Municipalities within the 
United States of America.) 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING. 
In A certificates of £50 and £100 each with coupons attached bearing 
interest at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum, payable quarterly. First 
coupon payable May rst, 1874. 

To each A certificate will be attached a B certificate for one-half the 
amount (say of the value of £25 and £50), entitling the holder to pay- 
ment of both certificates at par on drawing of the A certificate. 

The certificates will be issued to bearer : 

PAYMENTS FOR EACH £100 A CERTIFICATE. 
£5 .. On aplication. £30 .. On 2oth of February, 1874. 
£10 .. On allotment. £30 .. On 20th March, 1874. 
£25 .. On 2oth of January, 1874. 

The payments required for each £50 Certificate will be one-half of 
each of the above amounts. 

One-third of the original amount of capital will be redeemed, by draw- 
ings, at par, out of the surplus interest and profits. With each A Certi- 
ficate the corresponding B Certificate will be redeemed ; when one-third 
of the A and B Certificates shall have thus been paid off, the securities 
representing the amount of the original capital will be realised and 
applied to the immediate redemption of the remaining A and B Certifi- 
cates, and the Trust finally closed. 

By this arrangement all the certificate holders will in like manner 
participate in the advantages of the Trust, i.e., they will receive, besides 
7 per cent. interest per annum, a bonus (as represented by the B Certi- 
ficates) of 50 per cent. on the invested capital. 

The constitution of this Trust will provide for the investment of not 
more than 5 per cent. of the capital in any one security. 


In the constitution of the Trust especial care has been directed to the | 


attainment of the two following objects :—First, to divide the invest- 
ments among many carefully selected securities; and secondly, to 
ensure to the subscribers an equal share of the profits that will be 
made at the earliest possible date. Two-thirds of the amount of the 
above capital has been guaranteed in municipal bonds. 
TRUSTEES. 

Hon. Charles W. Wentworth Fitzwilliam, M. P. for Malton. 

Sir Sills John Gibbons, Bart., Alderman of London. 

Andrew Johnson, Esq., M. P. for South Essex. 

Richard B. Martin, Esq., Banker, Lombard-street. 

John G. Talbot, Esq., M. P. for West Kent. 

CERTIFICATE-HOLDERS’ COMMITTEE. ° 

Chairman—CHARLES E. LEWIS, Esq., M. P., 8, Old Jewry. 


Deputy-Chairman—Henry Cecil Raikes, Esq., M. P., 95, Onslow-square. | 


Sir Harry Holyoake Goodricke, Bart., The Mythe, Tewkesbury. 

John Cooke Hester, Esq., 1, Great Tower-street. 

Admiral W. W. Hornby, Cromwell-road, S. W., and Knowsley, Prescot. 

John H. Evens, Esq., 5, Fitzroy-square, Regent’s Park. 

Walter James Lord, Esq., Union-court, Old Broad-street. 

Edward Ross, Esq., 1, Jeffrey’s-square, St. Mary Axe. 

Granville R. Ryder, Esq., Managing Director of the Lands Improve- 
ment Company. 

Correspondents inNew York.—Messrs.W. N. Coler & Co., 17, Nassau st. 

Bankers.—London: Messrs. Martin and Co., 68, Lombard. street ; Liver- 
pool : The Liverpool Commercial Banking Company (Limited) ; Man- 
chester: Messrs. Heywood Brothers and Co.; Birmingham: The 

Birmingham Joint Stock Bank (Limited); Leeds: Messrs. Beckett 

and Co.; Yorkshire: London and Yorkshire Bank (Limited). 
Brokers.—Messrs. George Burnand and Co., 69 Lombard-street; 

Messrs. Lindow and King, 10, Warnford-court. 

Solicitors.—Messrs. Billinghurst and Wood, 7, Bucklersbury. 
Secretary (pro. tem.),—Mr. John Barwis. 

The bonds of corporations and public bodies in this country, such as 
those of the City of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works, are 
well known and command a high value in the market. In America 
each separate municipality raises the necessary funds for public purposes, 
such as improving streets, and constructing roads, bridges, school-houses, 
court-houses, city halls, and markets, by the issue of bonds for fixed pe- 


| lions of dollars in municipal bonds : 


The Savings Banks of New York State alone, according to the last 
Government report, hold an aggregate sum of over seventy-eight mil- 
this being about one-fourth of 
their total assets. 

The object of this Trust is to acquire bonds of the nature described, 
and thus to secure to investors a safe and steady interest by judicious 
employment of the funds of the Trust. A provisional contract has been 
entered into and advantage taken of the recent depressed state of the 
American markets, for the purchase of bonds of various municipalities, at 
prices which will secure to the Trust an average interest of at least 94 
per cent., exclusive of the profit which will be derived from the periodical 
payment of the bonds at par from time to time, over an average period 
of, say, fifteen years. By this contract these bonds are guaranteed to 
to be in conformity with law, and to be subsisting debts against the 
several municipalities issuing the same; and further, that the entire 
indebtedness in no case exceeds 1o per cent. of the assessed value of 
the property liable for the loan. In ordinary times such securities are 
almost entirely absorbed in America, where the advantages they offer of 
high interest, combined with undoubted security, are fully understood. 
The present is, therefore, an exceptionally favourable opportunity for 
the formation of this Trust, 

Small investors will thus receive all the advantages of the large capi- 
talist, reaping fixed and certain dividends in addition to the large 
prospective bonus. 

The securities, in which the funds of the trust will be invested, will 
be lodged with the trustees for safe custody, but the selection of secu- 
rities will be entrusted to the committee, who will hold office until the 
first general meeting of the certificate-holders, when their names will be 
submitted for re-election. 





riods, repayable by a sinking fund and secured upon the taxable property | 


of the district. The municipalities are legally empowered to issue 


bonds to the extent of from 5 to 10 per cent. upon the assessed value of | 
all real and personal property, which assessed value, in America, does 


not usually exceed one-third of the saleable value. 


The municipalities are bound by law to levy taxes upon the real and 


personal property of the whole district for payment of the interest and 
principal of bonds issued by them. 

These Bonds are as secure as mortgages or ground rents. 
not affected by changes of government, are not of a fluctuating nature, 
and consequently have become a favourite security for family settle- 
ments, Savings Banks, insurance companies, and other trusts. 


They are | 


After payment of interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, the 
current expenses, and providing for a reserve fund the surplus income, 
| together with the profit to be derived from the the payment at par, on 
| the expiration of the various municipal bonds in which the capital will 
be invested, will be applied to the drawings for the redemption of the 
A certficates, and the accompanying B certificates. It is expected that 
these profits will enable the Trust to terminate in about 20 years. The 
drawings will take place half-yearly or quarterly, as may be found most 
convenient, and will be made in the presence of a notary public and the 
committee, and will be open to any subscriber or his representative. 
The first drawing will take place at the earliest practicable period. 

Subscribers will enjoy the following advantages. 

1st. Investments widely distributed in exceptionally safe securities. 

2nd. Annual interest at 7 per cent. 

3rd. Bonus of 50 per cent. on the capital as the A certificates and 
the accompanying B certificates are drawn for redemption. 

Subscriptions may, if desired, be paid in such securites as may come 
within the scope of the trust, at prices to be agreed upon by the Certi- 
ficate holders’ Committee. Applications must be made in the form 
accompanying this prospectus. 

The ordinary yearly expenses of offices and management have been 
fixed at one-half per cent. on the amount of capital. The remuneration 
of the trustees, committee, and auditors is fixed by the trust deed, and 
no other expense will be incurred without the vote of a general meeting 
of the certificate holders. The preliminary expenses, including ad 
valorem stamp, are limited to a charge of one-and-a-half per cent. on 
the amount of capital. 

In cases where no allotment is made the déposit will be returned 
without deduction, and if a less number of certificates be allotted than 
are applied for the surplus deposit will be devoted to the payment due 
on allotment. Failure in payment of subsequent instalments will 
render prior payments liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip certificates will be issued in exchange for the bankers’ receipt 
for the amount payable on allotment. 

Copies of the proposed deed of trust, subject to addition or alteration 
in any non-essential points and in matters of detail only, may be seen 
by intending subscribers at the offices of the solicitors, and (upon 
written application) of any known person a copy of the contract for 
| purchase of securities will be produced by the solicitors. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from. 
| Messrs. Martin and Co, Bankers, 68, Lombard-Street, London, E.C. 








The Liverpoel Commercial Banking Company (Limited). 

The Birmingham Joint Stock Bank (Limited) Birmingham. 

Messrs. Heywood Brothers and Co., Manchester. 

Messrs. Beckett and Co., Leeds. 

The London and Yorkshire Bank and branches. 

Messrs. Billinghurst and Wood, Solicitors, 7, Bucklersbury, London. 

Messrs. George Burnand and Co., 69, Lombard-Street, London, E.C. 

Messrs. Lindow and King, 10, Warnford-court, London, E.C. Or from 

Messrs. J. H. Rudall and sons, 3, Brabant-court, Philpot lane, 
London, E. C., Agents to the Trust. 


December 4, 1873. 





Dr LYNN. “EGPYTIAN 


HALL.—Every day at 3 and 8 
o'clock. Carriages, ats5and1o. Prices, 
58., 38. @8., and 1s. Is the Doctor a real 
m ium, or a person of unhe ard-of abili- 
ties in deceiving the senses ? 


R. LYNN, aioe a 


sleizht of hand ‘abnest miraculous, 
completely deceiving the senses, deluding 
the judgment.—Times, May 25. 


R. LYNN.—“‘ We have 

a man (Dr. Lynn) among us who 
can produce anything out of nothing; in 
fact, do anything which in reason or out 
of all reason is asked of him.”—Standard, 
Sept. 9. 


YRIC HALL, Great 


Portland Street, Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street.—This new, elegant, and 
commodious Hall OPENED for the 
season. TWO EXHIBITIONS Daily, 
at 2and 8 o'clock. Doors open at1 and7. 
Carriages at 4.15 and 10.15. Prices—s5s., 
38., 2s., and 1s. Box-office, ro till 5. 


THE USE OF 
Sie GLENFIELD STARCH 
ALWAYS SECURES THE 
LAUNDRESS, THE 
BEHOLDER, AND 
THE WEARER. 


Y ORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most delicious Sauce in the 

World to Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c. Sold 

by all Grocers and Oilmen, in bottles, 6d., 

1s., and 2s., each. 
Trade Mark—Willow Pattern Plate. 

Proprietors—Coodall, Backhouse & Co., 

Leeds. 


DELIGHT OF THE 
IRATION OF THE 
THE COMFORT OF 


ADM 


PIRKBE :CK BAN NK. Es- 


tablished 1851. 29 & 39, Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Four per cent. Interest allowed on De- 
oe sits. Current Accounts opened similar 
to the Joint Stock Banks, but without any 
stipulation as to amount of balance to be 
kept by the customer. Cheque Books 
supplied. Purchases and Sales of British, 
Foreign and Colonial Bonds, Stocks, 
Shares, &c., effected. Advances made 
thereon. Office hours from 1o till 4, on 
Mondays from 10 till 9, and on Saturdays 
from 10 till 2 o'clock. A Pamphlet con- 
taining full particulars, may be obtained 
Gratis, or sent post free on application to 
Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


BERDEE 2N GRANITE 

MONUMENTS, frpm £5. Carriage 
free. Inscriptions, accurate and beau- 
tiful. Plans and prices from JOHN W. 
LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


G,00DALU S QUININE 


WINE. The best and most agree- 
able Tonic yet introduced. For the reliet 
of indigestion, general debility, and loss of 
appetite, it is invaluable. Recommended 
for its purity by the Food Journal, Arthur 
Hill Hassall, M.D., Wentworth L. Scott, 
Esq., F.C.S., F.A.S.L., F.R.S.S.A., &c. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, 
in large bottles, at 1s. and 2s. each. 
Prepared by Goodall, Backhouse & Co., 

Leeds. 








<AYE'S S WORSDE LL’ S 


PILLS. Our trying climate causes 
diseases of the lungs to be an almost 
national complaint. Hence the preval- 
ence of INFLAMMATION OF THE CHEsT, 
Broncuitis, AstTHmMaA, and Consump- 
v1on. In all cases relief, and in many 


cure, is effected by a careful use of 
KAYE’'S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
Thousands have testified to their efficacy. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers 
in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d. per box, 











The Illustrated Review. 
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Price Sixpence (Post Free, Seven Stamps). 


Just published, the Book of the Words of 


THE BLUNDERING HEIR; 
Or, TRUTH IS SCARCER THAN FICTION. 
A* Extraordinary Extravaganza in Four Scenes. 
Scene I.—Dublin Picr in that Pe-riod. 


Scene II.—The Plantations in No-one-knows-w 
Scene Ill. 
Scene 1V.—The 
Country Managers can obtain copies and information on Lay 





-Colney Hatch Meadows. 


Old Bailey in a New Dres 


HAstTIncs, 16, Gibson Square, London, N. 
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ancer and External Tumours. 
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ITY of LONDON and 
NATIONAL ant UNION 
TWELFTH ANNUA DRAWING, 
31, 1 aie Go vert nment 
1s. each, of rents, 








r Ve tamps from 
GI O. Aa NG, Secretary, 

» For Christ 
_ Notice or Chr nas ‘resents 11 
tickets will be sent, post free, on receipt 


of 10s. in stamps or money order. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
OPGOOD & Co's NU- 


TRITIVE and SEDATIVE HAIR 
AM is sup 








Perfumer 


“unf ailing ; & . Co.'s 
SEDATIVI COL 'D CREAM, will kee ep 


good any time. 


Js OF LIFE OR 
RR with the consequent Loss 
and Money, caused by Accidents 
of all kinds, Provided for by a Policy of 

THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS' 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6. 5s. 
insures £1,000 at Death, or an allowance 
at the rate of £6 per week for injury. 

£725,000 have been paid as Compensa- 
tion. 64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street, 
London. Wiuttiam J. Vian, Secretary. 














“a at ares on half a million lips 

made moustachios grow.”—Hornet. 

Wir SKERS and MOUS. 
TACHIOS. B efor 

spurious Recipes for pre 
Advene | 
worth who will f rwe 
f i] particulars of a well- 
esteemed preparation, 
from 500 persons who have used 


UXURIANT WHIS. 
~ KERS and MOUSTACHES. Hun- 


to the wonderful 


e purchasing 










creds can now testif 


success of FOX'S NOTED FORMULA, 
which forces whiskers and moustaches to 
grow heavily in si x weeks on the coth- 
est face, wit! my injuring the skin. A 
ire remedy for baldness. 13 stam} 

Mr. JOHN FOX, ‘cP fi eld, Cheshire. 


LAND.- 
AMONGST HIS MOST 
WORKS.—A Photograph 
from an Original Hy by T. S. 
Cousens, _ Poem by ]. T. Lucas. 
Cartes, : Cabinets, shag Scraps, Is 

. 6d., 3s. rh and 7s .: of all Picture 
Deal ers, or for Stamps direct from the 
Publisher, A. MENDEL SSOHN, 6, 
FETTER LANE, London, A fine 
imag sinative picture.’ ‘A photographic 
See public press. 


‘IR EDWIN 
-) SEER 
POPULAR 











TS in DEBT should 
4 apply to MARSH and CO., %4, 
Blo mn ple ace, who effect arrange- 
ments, liquidations, compositions with 
creditors, conduct bankruptcies, negotiate 
loans, and afford quick relief from em- 
barrassment. 


HoeLLowAay'’s OINT- 
MENT AND PILLS.—Look to 
the future.—The first symptoms of de- 
parting health should have instant atten- 
tion and redress, not more for the comfort 
of the present, but for the happiness of 
the future. Whatever the irregularity, 
wherever situated, however masked, 
Holloway’s remedies will reach and 
remove it. The external employment of 
the Ointment, and the internal use of 
the Pills, will always restore order and 
ease. Contagious complair ats, defective 
nutrition, want of appetite, nausea, and 
biliousness are immediately cured, and 
healthy functions permanently restored 
to each organ. ‘The united action of 
Holloway'’s remedies over the human 
5 y searching, soothing, 
ative, that few diseases can long 
withstand the thorough purification they 
constantly bring about. 





























